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* * * 


BULLETIN MATTERS 


Although DB19 was our largest issue to date, we lacked room for 
two articles, one by Sam Brandon commenting on Don Fitz's article in 
DBIS and on the Discussion Bulletin and the other a response by Robin 
Cox to the review in DB18 of the pamphlet FROM CAPITALISM TO 
SOCIALISM. Readers are referred to these respective issues to refresh 
their memories of the matters under discussion in the articles. 


With DB20 we conclude John Banks' three-part history of the 
"Third Camp Movement," an attempt to organize an international 
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political opposition to Eastern and Western ruling classes by American 
and European leftwing groups and third world left nationalist groups. 
On behalf of DB readers, I want to thank Comrade Banks for his 
contribution. 


The news in DB19 that we were rolling in copy for this issue 
seems to have shut off the flow of articles and letters to Box 1564. 
We want to emphasize that there is plenty of space available for your 
articles and letters in DB21. Please get them to us by mid-December 
at the latest. Once more, please use a dark ribbon and, to save 
space, set narrow margins (a seven-inch typed line is ideal) and 
single space, 


The correct address of Comrade Harry Morrison ("Harmo") is 109 
Tremont St., Apt. 417, Brighton, MA 02135. 
Frank Girard 
for the DB Committee 


RECEIVED 


Because lack of space is this issue forbids a longer review of 
the following publications, we must limit ourselves to the 
following brief mentions. We hope to run reviews of each in later 
issues: 


LIBERTARIAN LABOR REVIEW 1: A Journal of Anarchosyndicalist Ideas and 
Discussion; semiannual; sample copy $2.00 from PO Box 2824 Station A, 
Champaign, IL 61820. 


CONTROL SYSTEMS AND SOCIAL CHANGE by Spider Rainbow; 36 pages, no 
price, 1986. from Fourth World Press, Suite 609, 819 Peacock Plaza, 
Key West, FL 33040. 


BEYOND OIL: The Treat to Food and Fuel in the Coming Decades; by John 
Gever et al., 304 pages, paperback, no price; from Carrying Capacity, 
1325 G Street, N.W., Suite 10013, Washington, DC 20005. 


A REVIEW REVIEWED 


DB18 carried a generally favorable review of the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain's new pamphlet, FROM CAPITALISM TO SOCIALISM: HOW WE 
LIVE AND HOW WE COULD LIVE. However, it did raise the question of 
exactly how the SPGB intended to use the state's administrative 
machinery "within the system," along with other questions of the kind 
that arise whenever a group tries to detail its vision of socialism. 
In a recent letter, Robin Cox, of the SPGB's Publicity Department 
responded to the questions: 


"Regarding your point about what are the 'SPGB's intentions 
regarding the State's administrative facilities,' this will be 
discussed in a new pamphlet coming out shortly on "Socialism as a 
Practical Alternative"~-one of a spate of new pamphlets we shall be 
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"PIES? LICK THE CAPITALTSTS3" 


Don Fitz ends his article "Neo-Utopianism as a Flight From 
Resnonsibility” (D.P.716) with "Sadly, abstentionists of todey 
lean beck in the eir-conditioned luxury of America, abserve with 
disinterest thet other peoples blood is being spilt, and flee 
from responsibility for dealing with real problems." He feils 
to list the "imperfect strug#¥es" he supports end which he 
evidently believes socialists should support. Whet are they? 


I was born into 2a working class family of eight children, 
My fether was a ciger maker, a member of the S.T. & L.A. He 
wes eae supporter of the 5.1L.P. The Beilyand Weekly Beople were 
elweys in our home and as a child IT listened to many socielist 
discussions. My brother Joe joined the S.L.P. et the time of 
DeLeon's death. He wes ective in the party end when the U.S. 
entered World Wer 1 he was drefted by the army. However he 
refused to teke the oath to enter the army. He claimed cons-— 
cientious objections on political grounds steting thet he would 
not kill his fellow workers in other countries. He was offered 
non-combetent duty on ferms but refuseé stating that would re- 
lieve another man to enter the army. He was court martialed 
for refusing to obey an officer's commend to shovel a pile of 
menure from here to there. He was sentenced to death. The 
sentence was later commuted to 20 years. In jeil he end others 
like him were besten end tortured. There wes a consressione] 
investigetion as a result. After the end of the wa¥ his sent- 
ence wes commuted and he was released. Whil® he wes in jeil 
I joined the S.1.P. at the age of 16. I attended study classes 
end beceme a scep tox speeker. Joe resumed his activities as 
@ speaker, debeter, writer, candidate for Mayor end U.S.Senete 
’s well as a member of the N.E.C. Sub-Committee. Cur Section 
Bronx hed 63 members. During my activities I beceme Stete 
Secretary. I spoke on street corners 5 nights a week for many 
years. ‘then the original I.U.P. wes formed, my ectivities con- 
tinued es speeker, debeter, Secretery etc. I was ective in the 
New York Shipyerd Workers long strike in Camden, N.J., in the 
Jemestown Furniture Workers strike es well es other strikes. 
I helped our comredes in Jemestovm when they formed the UNITED 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. My activies for Socialism never cecsed. 
I am now €3 end am still ective. I recite 211 this to indicete 
to Don thet not 211 those who disagree with him ere arm chair 
eir conditioned abstentionists. 


This erticle is not directed et Don Fitz. It is directed 
et the D.B. which hes encouraged meny of its constritutors to 
indulge in splitting hetrs or making wild statements unsupported 
by fects while others twist DeLeonist principles in order to 
menufecture a difference between them and the S.L.P. 


The Cepitelist System world wide is heeding for collapse 
or the annhillation of the human rece. MWeenwhile we ere 
frittering ewey our time Gebating whether under Socialism 
we will heve labor vouchers or give from eech according to 
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his ebility to each eccording to his needs. Deleon once seid 
",..Take Washington. When he was fighting the bettles of in- 
dependence there were tory pamrhleteers who pestereé him end 
other Revolutionery Fathers with cuestions upon the kind of 
government they contemplated...Weshington's answer wes "First 
lick the British." I say to those who ere westing velueble 
time "FIRST LICK THE CAFITALISTS! 


Whet peth to Socialism hes Don Fitz discomered to replece 
the orgenization of lebor's economic power into S.1I.U.'s as 
DeLeon outlined? ‘what world events mede this prosrem obsolete? 


dhet Socialists denict 5ocielist Society where "“ebsolute 
good" will be reeched instenteneously? 


Is Don steting thet Scocielists must orgenize milities before 
or efter the esteblishment of Socielism? 


In D,B.#18 Frenk Girerd states thet the S.F.¢.B. sheres 
the election fetish with the American S.L.P. "That Deleon's 
rationale for this election fixeticn seems to heve been legel- 
istics"the desire tc give the revolution constitutionel lersit- 
imecy." This is a distortion of DeLeon's position. Throughout 
the debate in "As to Politics" DeLeon repeatedly steteéd thet 
not once had he used the word legel in his discussions. He hed 
emphasized that the bellot was the civili-ed method of settleing 
disputes. However he emphesized that Right without Micht is ea 
thing of cir but thet the revolutionist orgenires the reouisite 
physicel force in case its Gefeeted edversery should resort to 
the berbrrians wey of erforcing his will. Deleon repested this 
meny times in his speeches end writings. The nhysicel force would 
be the orgeniged industrial might of the workers, the S.1I.U's. 


in #50 of Internetionalism, publicetion of the I.C.C. in 
the U.S. Comrede Girerd ends his rebuttal to their series of 
erticles criticel of the I.4.W. with this stetement. "Perheps 
the lesson gained from the I.W.W. is thet et least pert cf the 
theory behind the 5.1. unionism of DeLeon, Debs and Heywood-- 
thet we cen build the new society in the shell of the old-- must 
be discerded. Capitelism hes coopted unicnism so thet any long 
term $.I.U. thet functions as a union must become pert of the 
machine. Revolutionary S.1.U.'s cannot function es schools for 
Socielism. Our cless will orgenize its revoluticnery S$.1.U's 
or councils or whatever they are es 2 spontaneous reection to 
a revolutionery situetion, not et the behest of a -roup of 
revolutionaries"He wants us to "keep the faith", meintein con- 
tact with revolutioneries holding different views, to discuss 
with them issues thet divide us in an effort to see and under- 
stand other viewpoints, to reconcile differences and perhaps find 
ereas of agreement and beses for cooneretion in the new mass 
movement thet is bound to come and he recommends the D.E. ofor 
this purpose. 


When Girard wes first errroeched with the suggestion of 
unity among the various groups claiming to be DeLeonist he re- 
plied thet we should eech cultivate our ovm garden. Now he is 
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cultiveting the gardens of the so-called revolutioneries holding 
different viws, to discuss with them the issues thet divide us 
in en effort to understend cther viewpoints and reconcile diff- 
erences and perheps find arees of agreement end besis for coop 
eretion in the new mass movement thet is bound to some. 


Since the Russian revolu tion we DeLeonists heve debsted 
and fought these so celled revolutionary groups end parties as 
enti Socielists and enemies of the workers. We KNOW thetir pro- 
grams, slogens, leaders, actions, history and betrayals! Must 
we stert all over trying to understand them? We heave understood 
them for many yeers as poison to the working class movement. 
Girard says we should "Keep the Faith". It is he who seems to 
be giving up on it. I believe thet DeLeon once said "Je should 
never stand so straight thet we fall backward". But neither 
should we bend so far forward thet we Wall on our face. 


Comrade Girerd should reread DeLeon's vritings. If he does 
he will see thet DeLeon did not believe the socielist revolution 
would be given en onnortunity to bring ebout a chenge et the 
bellot box. In "As to Folitics" he seys.,"Maybe the S.L.P. will 
triumph et the hustings.......ee edmit it is highly imrrobeble." 
"Most likely the necessities of cepitelism will not be ~-fforded 
the time for triumph et the polls. Most likely the necessities 
of cepitelism will, ty then, drive it to some lawle s act thet 
will cell forth resistance. A strike will breek out; caritelist 
brutelity will cause the strike to spread; physicel, besides mord 
suprort will pour in from other end not immediately concerned 
brenches of the working class. A condition of things—-economic, 
politice1, social-etmospheric will set in, akin to the cordition 
of things in 19C2 et the time of the great coal miners strike, 
or in 1894, et the time of the Pullmen-A.R.U. strike. Whet then? 
The issue will depend upon the degree, in point of cuality and 
in point of quantity thet the orgenizaticn of the I.W.W. will 
heve reached. If it hes reeched the reouisite minimum, then thet 
chAM instinct of the vroletariet thet Merx teaches the Jocielist 
to rely upon, and the chord of which the Cepitelist Cless instinct-— 
ively seeks, through its labor fekers, to keep the Socialist from 
touching, will reedily &rystallize around the requisite I.¥.W. 
minimum of orgenizetion. The Yorking Cless would then be orgen- 
icelly consolidsetec. Further efforts for a neaceful meesuring 
of strensth wovld then heve been rendered sunerflucus by capit- 
elist berbrrism. Cepitelism would be svept eside forthwith. For 
this consummetion, however, in the eventuelity under consideretion 
be it remembered, the I.W.¥. must h: ve reeched the cusntitetive 
end cuelitetive minimum of perfecti n AND THAT IN TURN WITL 
DEFEND UPCN VER FREEPESS CP ItTS FREVIVIS A-ETATICKAL JORK, A 
FREEDCH THAT IT NSVSsR CCULD EM MOY H2CEFT IT FLANTS INSELF UPUN 
THE PRINCIPLE THAT =ECOGNIZES TH CIVILIZED METHOD OF PEACEFUL 
TRIAL OF STRENGTHS THE FOLITICAL EALLOT.” 


Ve see from this thet DeLeon did not heve anf election fixe- 
tion requiring thet the revolution be l=gel and constitutionel. 
Perheps Girerd will interyret this quotet:on from DeLzon asd a 
spontenegous reaction to a revclutionery situation. If he does 


it knocks out his argument thet DeLeon hed en election fixation 
that the revolution must heve lesal and constitutional legiti- 
mecy. HB cant heve it both weys! 


Girard also ergues thet capitalism hes coopted unionism 
so therefor 5.1.U.ism must be discarded. But Girard forgets 
thet it was DeLeon who 80 yeeraé ego proved thet the cepitelists 
hed coopted unions through their labor fekirs, the lebor lievt- 
enents. So what else is new? But S.1I.U's ere different from 
the old creft unions. If they sre revolutionery they can't 
be coopted’ If they cen then the ceritelists crn elso coopt 
the revolution: If Girerad's rernly is “mass action" let him 
exrlein whet mess ection means, Thrt is the program of the 
C.P. in the 20's which they could never explein. Can he? 


In "Fifteen Questions" 70 ysars ego Deleon enswered the ques 
tions of lebor checks, vouchers, from each eccordins to kis «bil- 
ity ete. who does the dirty work under Soctelism?, hours of 
work, thore who shirk work etc. In fect he discussed ~racticelly 
every question thet is being discussed in the D.B. Deleon isn't 
out dated but many of the D.E. contributors sre. Don't we heve 
confidence thet our fellow workers cen decide these auestions 
under socielism. 


Comrade Fitz brings =p the cuestion of leadership. DeLeon 
elso dealt with this cuestion in "Reform or Revolution?". "The 
Socielist, in the brilliant simile of Kerl lierx, sees thet a 
lone fiddler in his room needs no Cirector; he can rep himself 
to order, with his fiddle to his shoulder, end start his dencing 
tune, and stop whenever he likes. But just es soon as vou heve 
en orchestra, you must heve an orchestra dirctor- a cenirel direct- 
ing authority. If you dcn't you may have a Selvetion <= pow- 
Wow, you mey heve 2 Louisiens resro breakdown; vou mey heve ean 
orthadox Jewish synegogue, where every men sings in whetever 
key he likes, but you wont heve hermony- imrossible. It needs 
this centrel directirg authority of the orchestra mester, to 
point out when they shall besin; when to heve these pley louder; 
when to heve these pley softer; wren to nut in the instrument, 
when to silence thet; to reguiste the time of «11 end nreserve 
the eccord. The orchestre director is not en orpressor, nor is 
his beton en insignia of tyrannny; he is not there to bully eny- 
body; he is es necessery or importent es env or ell of the members 
of the orchestre." While DeLeon deezlt with this et creeter lensth 
we see thet both Merx and DeLeon discussed this auestion ¢s long 
es 100 years =go. Are their ersuments artiaqueted because of ege? 
Noi Socielism is a science! 


It ernecrs thet many reecers of the D.B. heve never read 
DeLeon's works or if they did they heve forsotten them end should 
rereed them. vutherwise there is no vay thet I cer understend why 
his ideas end writings ere twisted, distorted or forgotter.. I 
suggest they be reread ageing so thet they are cleerly understood. 


The time is nest for debating how many angels cen dance on 
the point of a ne@dle. A tremendous tes lies akead for 211 
DeLeonists to propagate, educate and orgenize the working class 
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politicelly end inécustrially to end the deceying ceritelist 
system and esteblish ea sene Socialist society. Let those who 
egree thet this is our duty join the INDUSTRIAL WNICN PARTY end 
eesist in this srest task. Subscribe tc The Socielist Renutlic 
thet for ten yeers hes broedcast the S.I.U. progrem. rn 


SAM ER. NDUN 
HAC cox cor 
MadisBn Squ. Stetion, 
New York, F.Y. 10159 


FIRST DO SOME PLANNING 


Seventy-five years ago-revolutionaries could say with DeLeon, 
"First lick the capitalists." But events of the intervening three 
quarters of a century should cause us to have second thoughts about 
what to do first. The Russian Revolution and its aftermath showed us 
that oppression and exploitation don't have to carry a Western 
capitalist label. 


And there is another factor; DeLeon's exhortation was given at a 
time when divisions in the socialist movement, at least in America, 
reflected differences in tactics, not in the ultimate objective. Today 
our class would “lick the capitalists first" at its peril. We are no 
longer the only movement calling on workers to destroy capitalism. 
Literally dozens of social democratic and 
Marxist-Leninist-Trotskyist-Maoist-Castroist groups and parties are 
willing to provide the leadership for the "socialist" revolution and 
shape the nature of a new authoritarian society every bit as 
authoritarian and exploitive as this. Under these circumstances it 
is important that anti-statist, non-market socialists carry to our 
class a clear alternative to capitalism, one that represents the kind 
of consensus that can come only from discussion. 


Unfortunately we “third force" socialists can't really claim to 
be a movement. Past events split us into anarcho-syndicalist and 
Marxist wings, which retain a mutual hostility that has no rational 
basis in 1986. And these two “wings” are splintered into a multitude 
of often hostile little parties, groups, leagues, and individuals, 
none with the critical mass and energy needed to publish even a weekly 
paper. Accordingly Comrade Brandon's talk of unifying a few tiny 
dissident DeLeonist splinter groups into a somewhat larger splinter 
group hardly constitutes any real “unity.” 


A preparatory step toward the unity of third force socialists or 
any significant element among them--or perhaps a substitute for 
unity--might be to do what the first issue of this Discussion Bulletin 
suggested: to use this forum [the DB] “for exchanging ideas, 
challenging assumptions, presenting theories, and perhaps for 
resolving differences and beginning the first stages of limited 
cooperation." When the unity of third force socialists comes, it will 
be created by our class itseif during a revolutionary struggle, not by 
a few of us waiting for the capitalism to collapse. In fact, I can 
think of some good reasons for avoiding unity at the present time, not 
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the least being the rise of bureaucracy in any organization, 
revolutionary or not, that reaches a size large enough to provide for 
a paid staff. The evidence that rank and file control begins to go 
out the door at that point is overwhelming. [See Comrade Fitz's 
articles on the subject, both in the DB and in Workers Democracy.] 


Now to a couple of Comrade Brandon's other criticisms. [I have 
concluded that my choice of the term “election fetish" was both 
offensive and inaccurate. As to Com. Brandon's defense of DeLeon 
against the charge that his advocacy of electoral activity was 
motivated by legal concerns, I would refer him to DeLeon's recipe for 
the political revolution: after the workers in their SIUs had taken 
possession of the means of production, Congress, with its majority of 
socialists would be convened and would abolish the political system 
and then adjourn sine die. He also emphasized the fact that the 
amendment clause in the Constitution made revolution legal in the U.S. 
On the other hand, Com. Brandon's quotation from AS TO POLITICS 
suggests a change in DeLeon's thinking, at least in 1907. And one can 
interpret the quotation to mean our class should continue to play lip 
service to the capitalist state s electoral charade to avoid the 
repression that would be visited on a revolutionary movement that 
failed to adopt a "legal" pose. 


But the real question isn't whether DeLeonists and the SPGB have 
an election fetish but whether taking part in capitalism's election 
process is a legitimate tactic now. In this connection I'd like to 
raise these questions: Does the capitalist class use elections to 
create the illusion of democracy and popular control of their 
political system and thus give the system legitimacy and credibility? 
Do we help capitalism to foster these illusions by participating? Does 
our participation in these phoney electoral circuses help our cause 
with a working class that is beginning to recognize the futility of 
elections and to vote against them by staying away from the polls? In 
their eyes do we become just another set of politicans hunting for 
votes? Wouldn't we do far better by using election time to point out 
how and why elections are a fraud? I think our election leaflets 
should begin "DON'T VOTE”. 


I stand by the ideas about socialist industrial unionism I 
expressed in the article in INTERNATIONALISM. I don't believe such 
unions can be set up, as DeLeon, Haywood, and others believed, well 
before the revolution to serve as a school for transforming workers 
into revolutionaries and to create the framework for the new society 
in the shell of the old. But certainly this view is not new It has 
been current in the SLP for decades, perhaps since the demise of the 


WIIU. 


And the reason is not just that the capitalists can coopt a union 
movement. That has always been true, as Comrade Brandon pointed out. 
Rather it is the extent of state involvement in labor relations. 
Beginning with the New Deal in the 1930s capitalism's political state 
has set the rules and procedures for unonization. By protecting 
workers'rights to organize in a union movement acceptable to the 
capitalist class, it has placed insurmountable barriers against 
revolutionary unions. Now unions must win shop elections monitored by 
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the National Labor Relations Board. Each step in the grievance 
procedure is prescribed and watched by the state. A union that 
doesn't produce a legally binding contract is almost unthinkable. And 
once a contract is in place the revolutionary union is legally 
obligated to enforce it and discipline its members who transgress ies 
What would happen to an SIU after five or ten years of this kind of 
cooperation with the masters? 


As to that "central directing authority," I don't like any of the 
words in the term, although I'm sure Don Fitz does. I'm also sure 
that the board of education would tell me that the superintendent of 
schools "is not an oppressor” nor the high school principal and that 
they are just a central directing authority to ensure that everything 
goes smoothly. Somehow I think that we teachers could run things even 
smoother without a central directing authority. 


I think we should read Marx, DeLeon, Bakunin, Engels, Lenin, and 
all the rest to understand the past. But they never pretended to 
chart the future for us, nor should we try to chart our course by the 


maps they made. 
--Frank Girard 


The sditor, 
Discussion Bulletin, 


Dear Sir. 
May I point out that "Harmo" (Bulletin, Sept 1986) has clearly 


distorted the final paragraph of my letter in your July, 1986 issue, in regaré 
to the Socialist Industrial Union administration aa ooaeee by the Socialist 
Labor Party, which sives it an entirely different meaning. 

I nosed the question; "How are the workers to exercise * democratic 
control of the means and instruments for producing wealth} except through 
pdministrative bodies elected from the industries and serwices by and res-— 
consible to themselves?" In reeponse Harmo stated: “representatives to 
administrative bodies in a Socialist world will not pe ‘responsible to them 
selves; as Minal so quaintly puts ite They will resvonsible to the entire 
population." Where I pointed out that administrative officials in the 
Socialist Industrial Union administration will be resvonsible to the workers 
who elect them Harmo distorts it to mean that the administrative bodies will 
He resvonsible to themselvec--the administrative bodies. The Socialist 
industrial democracy taught by the S.L.". is thus twisted to mean industrial 


Gictatorship. If Harmo has not yet learned at this late date the kind of 
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“scialiet democracy the Socialist Labor Party is provosing, there is little 
hove that he ever will. Or maybe it ie just more of his slapny work. 

And this comes from a varty--the World Socialist Party-- that does'nt give 
the workers the faintest idea of the instrumentality whereby they are to 
aesume democratic administration of the industries and services esSertial 
for Socialist economic democracy. 


James “inal 


Dear Comrade, 


My experience as an active DeLeonist for about 49 years revealed 
to me that one of my biggest tasks has been to explain what system 
exists ia the Soviet Union and that I seldom gave a clear and decisive 
explanation. The S.L.P. taught me to call the system state 
despotism, but do we not have state despotism in capitalist America 
where government upholds laws that favor the rich and powerful? The 
state in all modern countries is ready to use force to make people 
conform to an unjust system. However, all I did reveal when I called 
the Soviet Union state despotism was that I did nok favor it and that a 
T was against capitalism also, - 


Now that I am no longer a member of the SLP I feel free to choose 
the best description of the Soviet Union based on my knowledge and 
experience. The term industrial feudalism that De Leon used to 
describe the system that will succeed capitalism if the working class 
forfeits its historic mission suits me fine for the Soviet Union. 

That country has planned production and can not have depressions or 
recessions. They do not have to worry about runaway inflation either. 
Because of its planned production the Soviet Union does not have to 
secure foreign markets or build military force to keep the economy 
running. When the capitalist world repeats the business crisis of the 
1930s with its bank failures, trade wars, business failures, mortgage 
foreclosures, unemployment, racism, ets., the Soviet Union can be as 
unaffectedas Stalin's Russia was. If this country does not establish 
planned production like De Leon said we could, the present ruling 
class will have to reorganize the economy so it can function, and De 
Leon forecasted that industrial feudalism will describe that system 
nere. 


Unfortunately industrial feudalism will not likely be a peaceful 
system, and equality and fraternity will not prevail. The feudal 
system in Europe before the Crusades was stable but not peaceful, and 
dit may yet be the solution to capitalism's problems. Surely the 
Roman Catholic Church will be a big booster for such a system when the 
time is ripe. However, the Star Wars defense that is being built 
indicates that the capitalist class prefers to continue capitalism hy 
preparing to take over Russia to expand its economy. The working 


21ass will wia this time if it has better leadership than it nas nad 
since De Leon died. 


Frateraally yours, 263 Hutton St. 
Monros Prussack Jersey City, NJ 07307 


THE THIRD CAMP MOVEMENT OF THE 1950's (also known as THIRD WAY) - 3 


The last act of the London conference had been to elect officers and 
an £.C. from among those present. Of the 14 selected half were resi- 
dent in London, and able to form a working quorum. They were: Allen 
Skinner (Vice-chairman), John Banks (Secretary), Hussein Hallak 
(Syria), Clovis Maksoud (Lebanon), Joseph Murumbi (Kenya), Jayananda 
Ratnaike (Ceylon), and Shirley Lerner (USA). The other seven vere: 
A. 3. Muste (Chairman) and Sayard Rustin (both from USA), Tom Wardle 
(England), Guynfor Evans (Wales), J. W. E. Riemans (Netherlands), 
Helmut Hertling (Germany) and G. Walusinski (France). All were to 
be kept informed and to attend meetings when they could, with the 
vice-chairman and secretary kesaping things moving between meetings. 
The spread of names and countries, together with addresses in New 
York, London and Amsterdam provided impressive notepaper headings in 
support of Muste's claim that here was the framework of an internat- 
ional organisation. 


In practice things were to work out rather differently. 


No word was ever heard of again from Hartling, Maksoud, Rustin (ex- 
cept indirectly) or Walusinski despite the regular dispatch to them 
of agendas, minutes and the like. Hallak, Murumbi, Lerner and Wardle 
kept in touch, but either broke their promises to attend E&.C. meet- 
ings (only three were called: London Jan. '56, Cardiff Aug. '5S6 and 
Reading Feb. '58) or apologised for absence. Muste and Riemans 

wrote before each meeting, but in every case their letters arrived 
after the members had dispersed. J. Sevensma of De Derde Weg had re- 
fused the treasurership, so that consistent £.C. support for the sec- 
retariat came only from Ratnaike and Evans, to whem was added in mid- 
1956 Gene Sharp, Muste's one-time personal secretary and now a re- 
porter in Peace News. Fortunately practical help was given on a task 
by task basis by members of the British Contact Council. 


The first work undertaken was the printing of a four-page conference 

Report, including the 2,060 word Declaration. Excluding addresses in 
U.sKe, U.S.A. and the Netherlands, some 393 organisations and individ- 
uals had been invited to London, with only a disappointing 29 reply- 

ing (Europe 260:10, Asia 56:9, Africa 57:8, Latin America 10:0, Seuth 
Pacific 10:2), but a much bigger publicity splash was now decided on, 
and by early November 4,500 copies af the Repert had been distributed 
world-wide, with French and German translations in the pipeline. 


Meantime full reports in English had appeared in PN (9 & 16.9.55), 
Labour Action and Peacemaker (26.9.55), the Socialist Leader (ILP), 
and a broadshest issued by the Australian League for Freedem and 
World Friendship, with sherter accounts in Socialist Review - includ- 


iL? 

ing an article on the Third Camp by Max Schachtman (Oct. '55), in the 
Welsh Nation, Cu Commentary, and One World (U.K. National Peace Coun= 
cil). full reports appeared in Dutch in De Derde Weg (1.10.55), in 
Italian in L!Impulso, organ of Gruppi Anmarchici D'Azione Prolstaria 
(30.11.55), and in Hebrew in Haiton Hademocratie, organ of The Third 
Force, Tel Avive An account of the conference by Gwyn Griffiths of 
the WNP appeared in two Welsh newspapers, but no record remains of 
any other coverage. 


The responses: (1) Africa. The first came from Freeman B. Asare of 

Kumasi, Gold Coast (now Ghana) who by 15th 
November had recruited the National Association of Socialist Student 
Associations and the Federation of Rural Ynuth to form the nucleas of 
a West African Contact Council, had acquired office space and request- 
ed copies of the Declaration in English and French for distribution 
throughout the region. These were supplied, and Douglas Rogers, Sec- 
retary of the MCF, agreed te visit Asare during a visit to Ghana aarly 
in 1956. This Kumasi-based Council continued in being until June '58, 
when Asare was informed that the International Movement as such had 
ceased to exist. 


At one point it had looked as though a break-through at government 
level was possible in Ghana. Kwasi Nkrumah had been a quest~speaker 
at a CW conferance (1946), and a supporter, C. V. M. Forde, had been 
an overseas member until in the summer of 1955 he became General Sec- 
retary of the Cape Convention Party, which was to take the Gold Coast 
into independence. Forde in fact brought the Third Way to the atten= 
tion of his committes, but nothing materialised. By 1956 the CCP was 
planning to build State socialism on loans from the capitalist West, 
and while proclaiming its neutralism was unreceptive to the decentral- 
ist message contained in the Declaration, which in Accra suggested 
separatism on tribal lines, an attitude that may well have hampered 
Asare's efforts in Kumasi, the capital of a potentially dissident 
Ashanti. 


Until September '57 contact was kept up with the Dockworkers Union of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, again without leading to affiliation, even 
to the West African Contact Council. 


The formation of an East African Contact Council was suggested to the 
Young Readers! League of the Progressive Youth Federation of Tangan= 
yika (now Tanzania). They replied that they would do what they could 
within the limitations imposed on political activity by the Sritish 
colonial administration (17.11.55). Later they wrote: "We have given 
careful consideration to the question of the formation of a Third Way 
here, Our African members very frankly told us that the only big- 
scale movement they respected would be any African national movement 
strictly confined to the attainment of self-rule, and not beyond 
that.” (14.12.55). They went on: "We have seen that the Asian popul- 
ation is the only answer to the formation of a Third Camp here, but 
to arouse kesn interest in them, . it would be necessary .. to let 
them know of the interest of the Indian Government in it." In Fact 
the Indian Government had instructed its Landon High Commission to ob- 
tain a copy of the Declaration, which was duly supplied (29.11.55), 
but there was no follaw-up. Ina later letter the YRL said that they 


. 


a 
would go on supporting the Third Way as a study group and source 
centre, asking to be kept informed and pointing out that the smallest 
affiliation fee was beyond them. 


Nothing more was heard from Kenneth Kaunda of the N. Rhodesian ANC, 
although of all the emergent African leaders his political position 
was to be the closest to that of the Third Way. 


The respense (2) Asia. In her report to Labour Action (26.9.55) 

Shirley Newcombe (alias Lerner) had referred 
to "the absence of the large Asian Socialist Parties which took e 3rd 
Camp position at the Asian Socialist Conference in Rangoon" as a ser- 
ious shortcoming. This sentiment was achoed by Bayard Rustin in his 
report to the US Contact Committee in Philadelphia early in October 
(Labour Action 24.10.55). But both were optimistic that the situation 
could be remedied, and this was a task the international secretariat 
had already set its hand to. 


Laurens Otter recalls our elation in the autumn of 1954 on hearing of 
a link between De Derde Weg and the Indonesian Socialist Party The 
British Contact Committse, through Dharampal, was also in touch with 
the Praja Socialist Party of India. But when Allen Skinner wrote to 
them (25.1.55) about the forthcoming London conference, they replied 
that while they were "happy to know that you propose .. to bring 
Third Camp groups together this year" they were unable to take part. 
Their letter disclosed that A. 3. Muste had already written to Asoka 
Mehta about a Third Camp conference to be held in India, but that 
they had declined the responsibility for organising one. A double 
brush-off. 


Later in the year the situation in India was complicated by a split 
between Asoka Mehta and Rammanohar Lohia, who accused the former of 
seeking accommodation with the ruling Congress, and abandoning social- 
ism in the process. Lohia incidentally compared what was happening 
to the Praja Socialists with events in Indonesia, where the social- 
ists had been wiped cut in recent elections despite their attempt to 
co-operate with centrist parties. "Asian socialism," he said, "must 
finally stop trying to be clever, for middle parties like the Indo- 
nesian Nationalists . . and the Indian Congress can talk socialism 
and act conservativism far better than it can." (Challenge, YSL 
2.1256). In these circumstances it is not surprising that neither 
faction of the Indian Socialists nor the Indonesian Socialists repli- 
ed to the final call to the London Third Way conference, which must 
have arrived in the midst of their disarray. 


However, a new opportunity arose when the Asian Socialist Conference 
announced Dependent Peoples! Freedom Day, to be celebrated on 30th 
October by a rally at Margate, some 70 miles from London. The London 
conference had passed a resolution of support, and Skinner, Riemans 
and Murumbi from the new E.C. duly attended. Unfortunately their 
presence at Margate preduced no recruits for the Third Way from among 
the African and Asian organisations taking part, although they were 
able to get from the Arab Al-Ba'ath Party confirmation of their cont- 
inued support, and of Hallak's membership of the £.C. 


The response: (3) Israsi and the Middle East. This came, as we have 


seen, from the 8a'tath- 
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ists, the Socialist Parties of Syria and Lebanon and Egypt (this last 
shortly to be suppressed by Nasssr) and the Third Force of Tel Aviv. 
The Third Force was an anti-Zionist group formed in 1951 to werk for 
the return of Arab refugees to their homes in Palestine, and for the 
political equality of Arab and Jew in a bi-national State. Their 
leader was M. Stern, born in Russia in 1894 and brought to Palestine 
in 19412 whan it was still a Turkish prevince in which Arab and Jew 
lived in harmony. The group had become known outside Israel when its 
secretary, Amnon Zichroni, went on successful hunger strike against 
conscription (Labour Action 9.8.54). The Third Force was therefore 
known in both socialist and pacifist circles before the Chicage con- 
ference. 


Within Israel the group were denied publicity in both Hebrew and 
Arabic newspapers, and consequently after formal affiliation to the 
international Third Way mavement they leeked for access to the world 
press by way of their membership. An ‘Open Letter to Abdul Nasser! 
(16.11.55) was followed by ane to the Secretary-General of the U.N. 
(21.3256), one to the Socialist International (28.2.56), to Nehru = 
using Murumbi as bearer (1.7.56), and on the growing Suez crisis, in 
which the group supported the Egyptian right to nationalise the Canal 
(24,8.56). A protest against the French colonial war in Algeria 
(18.10.56) was followed by detailed accounts of the massacres in the 
Arab villages of Tira, Taibeh and Kassem on the eve of tha Israeli 
attack on the Suez Canal (events of 29.10.56), and finally a further 
protest to the UN regarding the plight of Palestinian refugees. 


All of these, except the last, which arrived after the international 
movement had disbanded, were circulated to Reuters, the Arab News 
Agency, the African and Colonial Press Agency, and in one case, some 
100 newspapers direct. Coverage was of course given in Peace News, 
Labour Action, the Socialist Leader and the Weish Nation. An attempt 
to interest James Cameron, who at the and of 1955 had published art- 
icles in the News Chronicle favouring a neutralist solution to the 
Arab-Israel conflict, was not successful. 


The Third Force survived the Third Way, but ite ultimats fate is not 
known. 


The response: (4) 'La Seule bonne voie',. It is an odd fact that out 


of 144 names on the U.S. 
Contact list, 64 being in France aione, not one was located in Viet- 
nam, the only Third Way contact being through M.C.F. 


ia) 
hen 


'The Only Good Way' was a pamphlet by Ho Huu-Tuong, leader of the Soc- 
jalist Party of Viatnam, and dealt with the re-unification sof his 
country on the basis of neutralisation. Copies in English and French 
wars on sale at the London conference, but then no more was heard 

from the author until PN reported that he had been sentenced to death 
by the Diem regime as "an enemy of the people” (8.11.57). 


An immediate protest was made to the Vietnamese Ambassader in London. 
(17.11.57), with copies to Ho Huu-Tuong's wife and daughter in Paris, 
to P. Vieillard and Nguien Nogu-1, his contacts in Toulouse and Saigon, 
and to the governments of India, Ceylon and Malaya and the London em- 
bassies of 4 European and 8 Asian countriss profassing neutrality in 

the cold war. Only tha Syriens showed any interest among governments. 
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As fresh news arrived from Visillard and Ho Huu-Tuang's daughter, the 
U.N. Commission for Human Rights, the Indian Socialist Party, various 
Catholic journals and the Vatican were added to the original distrib- 
ution (Diem was R.C.), while Riemans and Muste were also informed. 


The Manchester Guardian used the press handeut, and the indian Social 
ist Party (Lohia branch) issued their own press statement that drew 
an angry response from the Vietnamese authorities im Delhi. Diem vas 
written to directly by the Chu Lieu Seciety, and received a pretest 
from the Apostolic Dslegate in Saigon in persen. The whole sxerciss 
took from November '57 to July '58&, and resulted in Ho Huu-Tuoeng's 
Teprieval but continued incarceration under severe prisen conditiens. 
By now the Third Way files were closed, and his ultimate fate is not 
known. 


The response: (5) Europe. Virtually nil. European socialists and 

pecifists simply did not respond to the 
Third Way. Brief exceptions were the Qedish Peace Party, which dec- 
lared its intention to affiliate and then drew back, and the Italian 
Libertarian Anarchists (GAAP) who put the proposal to their branches, 
but shortly afterwards joined the Nenni Secialists. But the saddest 
case of all was De Derde Wego itself, which failed to affiliate inter- 
nationally or to produce a single news Bulletin as undertaken at 
London, any more than they had acted as a ‘documentation centre’ as 
agreed a year earlier in Paris, Even their Dutch language journal, 
while featuring news items from the Third World never reperted an the 
Third Way contacts made by the international secretariat, 


In the U.K. it was different, After London Third Way supporters est- 
ablished a Group for individual membership, and a Contact Council for 
organisations. The latter comprised the Third Wey Members’ Group, 
C.W., the I.L.P., S.R.G., the Fellewship Party, with the P.P.U. and 
W.S.P. as Observers, and was an active prepaganda body until April ‘5S 
when it wound up after failing to widen its membership and in view of 
fading international prospects. However, several of its members con- 
tinued active in the Members Group which carried on even after the 
international £.C. disbanded in Feb. 'S8, but later that year faded 
out as active members transferred their energies to the growing CND 
(@.9. David Wickes) and the Committee of 100 (e.g. Allen Skinner). 


The response: (6) The Americas. After a show ef enthusiasm which last 
ed six months, and included a project 
for a Latin American regional conference, which received one positive 
response, from the Socialist Party of Uruquay, the U.S. Contact Com- 
mittee itself effectively withdrew from participation in the movement 
it had initiated in the first place. No record exists of a single wor: 
of encouragement to the West African Contact Committee, the Young 
Readers! League, the Third Force in Tel Aviv or the Vietnam Socialist 
Party, let alone the British Contact Council, the British Members! 
Group, Common Wealth or: the Welsh National Party, the only organisat- 
ions to pay affiliation fees (for two years running in each case), and 
who between them financed the costly correspondence undertaken by the 
international secretariat, and all printing costs bar a single paymen 
of $31 received for copies of the Conference Report delivered to New 
York. Indeed when the £.C. proposed to approach the separate organis- 
ations supporting the Third Way in America fer international affilia-~ 
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tion, Muste, backed by Rustin, protested that this "might result in 
identifying the Third Camp with ons ar tus pretty small groups here" 
and could do "serious harm" to their own sfforts to interest more sig- 


nificant organisations (31.8.5), 
Indeed, Labour Action was to report a May Day Rally in Philadelphia 
which “was initiated by the Third Camp and was the first such event 


held in Philadelphia in many years” (20.5.57), which hardly suggested 
intensive activity. 


What this meant Loadon was not told. 


There is other evidence that Muste and some of his pacifist friends, 
discouraged by the lack of support for the Third Way internationally, 
were looking for new alignments which they saw arising from the relex- 
ation of Soviet tyranny following tha 20th Congress of the CPSU (PN 
23411-¢56-& 15.3.57). A Committee for Secialist Unity was formed, and 
Labour Action recorded (20.5.57) a joint meeting in New York between 
the Gatesite wing of the CP and a number of "non-Stalinist and pacif. 
ist groups" at which Muste spoke, but with no mantion of the 3rd Camp. 


The Third Way: a retrospective and personal assessment. 


(1) It presented an ideologically accurate assessment of the global 
situation after World War II thet remaine substantially valid. 

(2) It wes strategically sound in sesking to bring together worlduidse 
a variety of movements sach having its own social and political 
priorities in the fight against human injustice, 

(3) It was naive in its expectation that narrower loyalties could be 
easily harnessed to the service of a wider vision. 

(4) Re-reading the files, one is left with a sense of faulty taetics, 
Opportunities foregone, almost betrayal. A little more comradely 
persistence in pursuit of long-term goals, and the world might 
have been a better place thirty years on. nee ee 
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re) that share the general viewpoint o e Discussion = 
an ee caieely successful at day-to-day organizing. This is 
to let you know about one that is. 


The Vancouver, British Columbia Branch of the IW does a better job of 
organizing than any leftist group (of any political persuasion) a 
I know of. It is an outstanding example of how a small group can combine P 
revolutionary goals with interesting activities, informative Be ae an 
effective outreach. I think that the rest of us can learn a lot from them. 


Rea ; é is lively and 
They have a lication which, as you might expect, is livel 

tae ana full of examples of well-organized activities. For anyone 
who wants to do practical things to help build a better society, this is 2 
very worthwhile reading. You can get it for $10 a year (they will accept U: 
dollars) from: 


Vancouver General Membership Branch, Industrial Workers of the World 
P.O. Box 34334, Station D 
Vancouver, B.C. V6P3 Canada 


Ed Jahn 
Newport News, VA 
: KKK 
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Dear Comrades, 


Good for Adam Buick! Good to know that "Food First" and I are not the 
only surviving anti-Malthusians! 


All who are concerned with what is called the population problem 
should first go back and review Marx's and Engels' explanations for 
the seeming surplus population. The next step should be to read one 
of the 20th century's finest socio-economic documentaries, namely 
Lappe's and Collin's "Food first." 


For a starter on "Food First" let us recall that in the direst poverty 
the U.S. has ever seen, namely, the depression of the 1930s, the 
population of the U.S. was far smaller than it is today, and that 
today with a far greater population, the poverty is not nearly so 
great. For a second step, let us note that in the Sahelian 
(sub-Saharan African) drought and famine of the 1970s, food exports 
from drought and famine areas reached their peak. And the food all 
went to well-fed, well-watered Europe and the J.S.! Contact Food 
First, 1885 Mission St., San Francisco, CA 94103. 


In comradeship, 
George L. LaForest 


College Farm House 


Dear Frank Mill Lane 
Wellington 
Having got the May issue late may I com- Salop. TF1 1PR 


ment on Ray Rawlings's contribution as (apart from his 
misconception that the DB is an SLP paper) it admirably 
illustrates my point as to how many of our differences 
are largely semantic. 


Thus I can applaud his "SLP terminology leaves a lot to be 
desired, particularly the term government. One must 
ASSUME... if you don't mean that, then don't Say it." 
(Though there is wnat I assume to be a typing error in 
the omitted bit. Glad to see someone else makes such 
errors. ) But must part company from him immediately 
thereafter, 


If Cde Rawlings rereads Marx's Capital, Vol. 1, Part II, 
Ch, VI, he will see that for Marx capitalism was imposs~ 
ible without a free labour force; one need neither 
elevate Marx to the position of infallibility, nor make 
this text a dogma, to see this as one small reason to 
want a distinct term to describe soviet society. 


Similarly the distinction in Russia between shareholders 
(de jure controllers of capital), & party officials (de 
facto controllers, ) which led the SPGB, Un my youth & up 
until about the 1960s,}) to say Russia was capitalist 
because of the existence of shareholders; whereas it 
would now say that there is a ruling class which collect- 


ively owns capital and stands in relation to society as 
capitalists, but does not necessarily hold power through 
individual capital ownership; again surely explains why 
some of us feel that the term state capitalist is as apt 
to confuse as to enlighten. 


That doesn't make “bureaucratic state despotism" or 
"hureaucratic collectivism" or “collectivist capitalism" 
or.e., necessarily better terms than state capitalism; it 
is fair to say thet all such terms have some strengths & 
some weaknesses, & it is not because one is pussyfooting 
that one rejects any particular term. (Though I think 
it curious that the sLP has never used the term De Leon 
predicted "Industrial Feagdalism", let alone "Industrial 
Peonage" which seems to be what Marx woula have called it.) 

Having so rightly attacked the use of the word govérnment 
(in De Leonist writings) because the term normally pre- 
supposes 4 governing and a governed class/caste; Rawlings 
then sees no contradiction is saying: 

"Socialism cannot be established until a Socialist 
majority captures political power," 

' & then 

"Having captured power, the elected Socialist dep- 
uties will then take whatever steps are deemed 
necessary ..." 


If that does not suggest a transitional government, I don't 
know what does; even if one accepts that the writer only 
conceives of such a government lasting days rather than 
months, the action of dismantling capitalism is not to be 
done by the working class itself, but by its elected 
"Socialist deputies". That means that, for however short 
a period, the socialist revolution consists of the working 
class voting in a directing elite. If the writer doesn't 
mean that, "then don't say it.” If he does, then has he 
considered that those deputies may like the power they 
have been given and may not dismantle the stae? 


No doubt blue-printing is dangerous; though it is arguable 
that a "Socialist majority capturing political power" is 
as much a blueprint as industrial unionism; but Cde. 
Rawlings's picture lacks three things Which for all the 
arguable faults of syndicalism & De Leonism they possess 
- the World Socialist Movement (at least in his portrayal) 

acks:— 

because there is no suggested manner - other than 
the vote - as to how the working class will inter- 
vene, there is no guarantee that capitalists will 
ever aliow a vote when it might produce a social- 
ist majority; 

that same lack also suggests that the voting pro- 
cedure at elections and the procedures otf parlia- 
ment /Presidency/Congress are entirely sufficient 
for dismantling & replacing capitalism; this 
demands unscientific trust, indeed faith, in the 


ate) 


leading members of the socialist party (however 
much it may renounce leadership; ) 
the working class are to be converted to socialism 


on the basis that this means voting for someone 
not acting for themselves. 


Syndicalism may well in turn lack some things the SPGB has 
to offer, but the basic accusation of blue-printing is 
misplaced. the desire for unity at the point of product- 
ion, which caused the members of six small French "Marxist" 
parties' industrial sections, to break the ccnnections with 
the parent parties, and combine in the early syndicates, 
to be joined then by workers previously organized by purely 
Utopian reformers; led these workers to found militant 
unions, with exceptionally vital internal democracy, & a 
commitment to direct action as the road to social change, 
was a purely spontaneous movement of the working class 
militants; it conformed to noone's blueprint. 


The rationalization came later, some arguing’ in Marxist. 
terms, some in anarchist, sone creating a new synthesis 
of the two; syndicalism was seen as springing from the 
natural and spontaneous self-organization of the class, 
taking this at its most combative form, seeing it as 
fighting at the point of economic power — the most central 
point of capitalism ~ & changing society from there. 


Each subsequent generation of syndicalists, while keeping 
the insistence on basing organization on the spontaneous 
actions of the class, while keeping the vision ot workers! 
unity at the point ot production and federated on indus- 
trial lines, while keeping the insistence oti federalist 
election oi deputies rather than centralist election of 
representatives, and keeping the stress on direct action, 
has nevertheless changed the pattern in material respects. 


Thus, outside Barcelona, Spanish syndicalism was in fact 
closer to the German Council Communist model than to the 
pre-1914 French syndicalist one. In America syndicalism 
(for the most part) took the IWY form in its early days, 
in Britain it was manifest in the upsurge that created 
the Shop Stewards’ Movement. Certainly the several 
manifestations of syndicalism dia not survive when the 
upsurges oi working class militancy disappeared, 


But the syndicalist does not say to the workers "you must 
accept my blueprint". (S)he, on the contrary, says "if 
you want socialism, you have to create it for yourself in 
struggle, we cannot predict now how you will do this in . 
any detail, but we can tell you how the most successful 
past struggles of the working class were waged, & how 
such workers organized themselves; & while we do not 
think that any future struggle will follow exactly the 
same lines, we do think that vorkers today have much to 
learn from these past strugzles, & this past form of 
organization". 


i 


Khen Cde. Rawlings dismisses industrial unionism as having 
failea to vork, he leys himself open to the query "when 
has electoralism ever worked?" If the ansver is, as I 
suspect, never but our sort of electoralism hasn't been 
tried except by our miniscule parties; then I suggest 
he is in no position to tell anyone else that their 
method hasn't workec, 


Let me stress I am not arguing that syndicalism has always 
been right; I am not arguing that the SPGB & its compan- 
ion parties have nothing to teach syndigalists; I am not 
rejecting the critique (made by De Leonists as well as 
SPGB) that some means is necessary to ensure that a social 
general strike is only launched when the overwhelming 
mas3 of workers are resdy; (though I do reject the thesis 
that electoralism provides the cnly possible means of 
doing this;) but I am saying workers should not be dece- 
ived into thinking electoralism is all-sufficient & should 
not be offered a "pig-in-a-poke", the terms socialism & 


social-change without any idea of what or how these may 
be. 


fraternally, Laurens Otter 


—_—_OOO 


LABOR VOUCHERS NEITHER DESTRABILE NOR VIABLE 


The questions which can be asked about the coming and operation of 


communist production are not purely technica! questions: "How to do 
things without money?" 


Communism is above all the movement by which enslaved numan activity 
emancipates itself and seeks new social forms. It is the negation/going 
beyond of labor. In this it overturns tne concepts of efficiency, cost, 
etc as posed by capitalism, 


We will onJy deal briefly with this question here. Our immediate aii 
is to criticize tne "solutions" put forward by the co:munists of this 
and the last century to show how far they misunderstood communism, 
even if they did put on the agenca the disappearance of commodity 
production, exchange and the State, 


Labor Vouchers 


Money having been abolished, they sought a unit of measure to replace 
it. This search led to results at two levels: 


At the fundamental level, to finding a "natural" standard which would 
allow the direct measurement of the "value" of products, 


accounting 
and comparisons, The problem of the unit of account. 


More accessoribly and tangibly, to the "labor voucher" Which establishes 
a relation between effort supplied, the contribution of the individual 
to society, and what he receives for his consumption. The labor 
woucher, a survival of a limited form of exchange, was to be a 
transitional measure: in the higher stage of communism consumer goods 
would be made freely available to everybody. 
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There is clearly a close link between these two aspects of the 
question. For a voucher system to be able to fun¢gtion it has to be 
possible to calculate the "value" of products in labor time. Note that 
this need ,to find a standard and to use labor time is generally 
brought about by the need to establish a labor voucher system. 


This approach to the problem was accepted by the Ricardian socialists 
who, by means of labor-money, wanted the worker to recover in the form 
of use-values the whole value of his labor and, in a different forn, 
by Marx and Engels. Then by Social Democrats of the Kautsky and 
Hilferding type. Kautsky was to discover in 1923 that, in the end, 
money was more practical than having to record all productive efforts, 
all economic operations; all differences in productivity, etc. He did 
not think that an economic center would be able to record all this 
accurately. The first Bolshevik economists had hoped to apply labor-~ 
time accounting. Following in the footsteps of the Social Democrat 
Leichter, the GIK (Dutch Council Communists of the 1930s) published in 
1931 a detailed work on the subjecte They replied to Kautsky that 
measurement by labor-time was possible in a society based on the 
management of the economy by the producers organized in councils. It 
would not be the State nor even an economic center that would be 
charged with the work of recording, but workers themselves at each 
stage of production in which they were involved, It would be a matter 
of a strict accounting to obtain an exact idea of the social wealth 
and of its division and transfer. Bordiga also took up this position: 
communism was planning calculated in physical quantities and hours of 
labor. Despite very different and even antagonistic orientations and 
visions of communism the different theoreticians all fell back onto 
measurement by labor-time Carat 


The Inadequacies of Labor Vouchers 


The labor-voucher is presented as a solution for getting away from the 
wages system while taking into account scarcity and old attitudes. 


But, for the Ricardian socialists and also for the GIK, it was an 
answer in itself, allowing an escape from exploitation and the 
establishment of justice and equity. The worker is no longer to be 
remunerated according to the cost of reproducing his labor power but 
according to what he has contributed in labor. The GIK explains: 


Communism aims to wake labor the condition for consumption. 
Each worker determines by his labor the share of social 
production that will come to nim. Not that this will bea 
system which will achieve a perfect equality and justice. These 
are things which will perhaps never exist. But this is the only 
way to abolish the wages system and to end all subjection of 
the worker. 

‘lowever the GIK considered that the rate of payment, the proportion of 

labor which comes back to the worker, should decrease as the quantity 

of goods that could be distributed freely grew. 


The labor voucher is opposed to the movement for communism in two wayss 


The first, more or less accepted by its adepts, is that it perpetuates, 
even if in a limited way, exchange and inequality. The most lucid was 


Marx. He wrote in the Critique of the Gotha Programme that "here 


obviously the same principle prevails as that which regulates the 
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exchange of commodities...a given amount of labor in one form is 
exchanged for an equal ameunt of labor in another form", He noted that 
"this equal right is an unequal right for unequal labor". Communism 

is not at all fair returns, the respecting of the balance between what 
the worker contributes and wiat he receives back in return. It goes 
beyond this simple negation of exploitation. In communism what is 
important is the satisfaction of needs which in any event will be 
different and unequal. 


The second, less perceived opposition, is that the labor voucher aims 
to establisn a mecanisin, a rule which will fix and congeal social 
relations and wiich will even guarantee that things wiil work smoothly. 
But cowmunism is the reappropriation by the proletarians of their life 
and their relationships. We need not be afraid to bring directly into 
play human feelings, interests and drives, with the clashes, 
agreements, enthusiasms and constraints which will appear. We are 
stronger at this game than our enemies, their rules, their institutions 
their mummies, tneir manias and their moneys. 


The Labor Voucher isn't Desirable but is it at least Viable? 

Is it possible to carry out the necessary accounting, and to get the 
rules it implies respected, not just in the phase of insurrection and 
economic disorganization, but even in a period of calm? For it will 

be necesSary to work out the labor-value of products, to calculate 
what is to be added at the stage of production, to average out 
productivities, but above all to ensure a general balance so that 
products corresponding to the value of the vouchers are to be found 

in the stores. Otherwise either some vouchers will become unusable and 
depreciated or surpluses wiil pile up in the stores. Beware of the 
panic movements which the use of vouchers that can be noarded could 
precipitate (if the vouchers are not to be noardable they will have to 
be dated and cancel themselves quickly, as proposed by Bordiga, but 
then they could oniy be used to acquire iess "costiy" goods, precisely 
those which are the easiest to distribute freely even as rations). 
Since the equivalence between vouchers and products is only a labor- 
value equivalence, this would not garantee at all tuat the producer 
coming to astore will find wnat he wants. Suppose there is a shortage 
of sugar and that in the mad rush those wno got there before aim 
grabbed all there was, will he be satisfied if he is offered salt in 
return for his vouchers? 


Faced with such a rigid system, many will rapidly call for a return 

to money, with its market, its value and its fluctuating prices,which 
at least allows supply and demand to adjust to each other, for saving 
to be possible, and for the amount of money to correspond to the value 
of the commodities in circulation. And people won't just cail for 
this, they will re-invent money. Not necessarily the dollar and the 
credit card. At the start cur kilos of sugar could serve as the 
general equivalent, could be saved and exchanged, Tnese unofficial 
moneyS would undermine communism. 


Trotsky. cited by Bordiga, wrote of "war communism": 


Goods of first necessity were distributed independently of 
labor productivity. It could not have been otherwise. In 
order to obtain any correspondance between labor and wages, 
there would needed to ave been an incomparably more complete 
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administration of the economy and much greater resources in 
means of subsistence. In the first years of the Soviet regime 
it was necessary above everything else to feed the population 
of the towns, to ensure life. This was obtained on an equal 
basis by the leveling of the paiok (rations). 


Bordiga adds that such economico-military rationing measures can be 
taken in cases of emergency, in a situation of shortage and war, by a 
non-revolutionary military power. Experience has shown that, in such 
cases too, the establishment of direct rationing of consumption, on the 
basis of cards specifying age and needs, and not on iabor contributed, 
is prefered, And when workers are wanted, they are conscripted. 


In a period of calm and relative abundance the labor voucher system 
becomes more applicable but its application loses all justification. In 
view of the possibilities of reconverting the productive apparatus and 
of the transformation of distribution, the application of this bastard 
solution must give way from the beginning to real communist measures. A 
large proportion of products and services can become freely available 
without charge: transport, electricity, telephones, basic food products, 
restaurant meals, pipes and sweets. All this can be complemented by: 
consumption vouchers which wouid be a sort of prescription which would. 
not claim to represent anything other than the products to which they 
give entitlement without establishing any equivalence. Goods are 
directed and distributed according to the needs and numbers of the 
pppulation. Possible compensation or incentives for doing unpleasant 
tasks would be marginal. 


The labor voucner can favor cheating and double-dealing. The controls 
needed to counteract this --since it couldn't just be a question of 

mere accounting-- would lead to bureaucracy. People would tend to try 

to increase the value of the vouchers, to create fictitiouzs labor. 
Such=and=such would not get a proper "return" or only a bad one because 
uis efforts were not verified and certified at their fair value as labor. 


It would be better to have clear-cut solutions, even authoritarian but 
not administrative ones. The associated producers, without specialists 
in repression reappearing, could define the minimum required 
contribution to production and could get those who might want to play 
at being parasites to cbmp:y either by persuasion or force. Communism 
is not, especially in its beginnings, an idyllic state without rules or 
obligations, or constraints, even if the burden of production will 
diminish and from the start become more attractive. 


--Extracts from "Communism and Measurement by Labor Time", La Guerre 
Sociale,N° 1, 1977. 
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(Cont'd from page 2) 
publishing in the coming months. Also, if I might respond to your 
references to the ‘election fetish' of the SPGB. I don't think this 
is quite accurate. We don't make a ‘fetish' of parliamentary methods. 
We advocate them on pragmatic grounds. (1) Parliament is where power 
is legitimized and the socialist revolution insofar as it strips the 
capitalists of their power is a process of legitimation. (2) 
Parliamentary methods are easily the most useful and accurate 
indicators of the extent of socialist consciousness. Since socialim 
needs to be established by the great majority, we need to show 
explicitly that such a majority exists, not least to minimize the risk 
of a recalcitrant minority who might not otherwise accept the 
imposition of the will of the majority if they cannot be persuaded 
that a majority exists. Further, if they accept the parliamentary 
method of legitimizing power--and there is good reason to believe that 
those opponents of socialism in the last days of capitalism will tend 
toward a liberal bourgeois-—democratic posture rather than as the 
Trotskyists claim, a totalitarian one--then this will smooth the 
process of social transformation by minimizing disruptive opposition." 


"Finally advocacy of the parliamentary method does not exclude 
workers' attempting to improve their lives within capitalism as much 
as possible along lines that might facilitate the socialist 
transformation, i.e. organization of structures that could be used 
in socialism in advance of the establishment of socialism." 


Along with his letter Comrade Cox sent the attractive new "1986 
Socialist Catalogue" listing pamphlets, periodicals, and cassettes 
available from the SPGB. Readers wishing a copy can obtain it from 
the SPGB, 52 Clapham High Street, London SW4 7UN, England. 
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